have gone by to prepare for the birth of the philosopher, and each of his virtues must have been acquired separately, must have been fostered, transmitted, and embodied. There must be readiness for great responsibilities, the imperious look, the sentiment of aloofness from the crowd, the delight and practice of supreme justice, the art of ruling, plenitude of will, and slowness of glance, rarely admiring and loving.
SEVENTH CHAPTER. OUR VIRTUES.
I.  A Question.
It is probable that we still have virtues, though not those of our grandfathers. Searching for them almost involves belief in them, and is not this the Good Conscience, the pigtail which our grandfathers wore at the back of their heads and frequently also behind their senses ?
Is it not our task to retranslate man into nature, to master the deceptive interpretations with which the original text has been obscured, so that henceforth man may appear before man with fearless QEdipus eyes and stopped Ulysses ears, deaf to the metaphysical sirens who have too long sung: "Thou art more, thou art higher, and of other origin " ?
II.  Sympathy.
Wherever Pity is preached nowadays, there is heard the hoarse, gasping, genuine sound of self-contempt. The jackanapes with "modern ideas" is extremely unself satisfied. He suffers, and his vanity requires him to have fellow-suffering.
Pessimism, Utilitarianism, &c., which measure things by the pleasure they yield, are naive evaluations which we scorn. Know ye not that the discipline of suffering alone, acute suffering, has carried "man to great heights ? All that